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THE LAST ENTRY IN A DIARY. 


—__— . ])ip he tell me who are the successful in life? were they 
not those who least often look beyond it? were they not the men 
who find their “be-all and their end-all here?” or at best but ac- 
quiesce ina blind faith? LT might have told him who they are that 
are unsuccessful in life, as the world has it; they who would extend 
the narrow horizon of our knowledge—they who are always forget- 
ting the actual present in the distant possible future—who relinquish 
what is, be it pleasurable or not, to think of what may be. 

But | have learned by bitter experience, that the height of all 
wisdom is contentment. Have | not seen that cultivated mind is 
but half the man, whatever be the conceptions to which it is ade- 
quate: Oh! the vain aspirations of that mind!—It can but beat 
avainst the bars of its prison. It can but flutter with clipt wing 

If such as Lam were to school men in the conduct of their lives, 
we should meet pity for our own disappointed hopes, or sneers for 
our conscious, yet confident weakness. But I, do | regret any thing 
for myself? It is perhaps a reparation to me for other and greater 
sood, that LT might have done, that I could tell a story, which if lis- 
tened to, Were profit. Savall reparation still,—the pungent yet whole- 
some fruits of early self-knowledge, instead of the ripe harvest that 
should bless the autumn of life. 

When I review my life, far back as memory will carry me, do I 
ee one step that I would not revoke, were it in my power? It i is a 
usual reflection, but, lam persuaded, heartfelt with few. And wh 
is itso with me? Have I crimes to confess? have 1 debauched my 
morals or debased my affections ? No, not in thought. Has time 
led with careless hours till [ am his debtor for more than future in- 
dustry will pay? Not so,—these are common foibles. 1 plead guilty 
to none of these. I lament a whole existence misdirected. I la- 
ment my every power misapplied. 1 lament some of my best affec- 
tions withered for want of sustenance. 
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Was it my misfortune, or my fault? [ used to admire the strong. 
nerved and stout-hearted, breasting their way manfully as became 
their character, to reach those universal goals, wealth, honor, influ- 
ence; but no muscle of mine would move for any of these. Not 
that I have never felt that they are worth a struggle, and understood 
how they lure so many, but this was only sometimes ; in general, | 
saw no pleasure in life, but its bane was near at hand. 

What set me on this way of thinking, I have often asked myself; 
but I can only say that I grew up in it. IT can trace it to an early 
feeling that was too serious for boisterous and boyish sports. Yet 
I know that I was not stupid. Many of the wonderful things, that 
busy older minds, used to arrest my attention, interest my fancy, 
and make me look with disgust on what suited my years. I well 
remember this period of my life. The rational control that inter- 
fered with these tastes and habits, was irksome—the control that | 
too much needed. Yet, it could but be so. Who should know of 
what | was dreaming? My very existence always had to me, nay, 
alas! Aas to me, the vagueness of a dream. 

My passions were awakened early. Susceptibility and intelligence 
strengthened together; and when meditation came with my years, 
and a new being seemed opening upon me—strange spells! how 
they bound me! how aversion to control deepened! on what high 
thoughts did I feed my mind! ‘The mysteries of my own nature—its 
almost bewildering revelations of things never before conceived of 
within me—the mysteries of higher natures—they would obtrude 
themselves. I revolved them, till they blinded my weak sight. | 
sickened at the thought of so much incomprehensible. In sooth, 
have I yet ceased to wonder ? 

Yet in these old aspirings to be something beyond my reach, | 
recognize no affectation. ‘That books and arbitrary knowledge were 
little esteemed, I confess. But I do remember to have looked on 
external nature, not with a blind admiration. 1 loved true wit, and 
poetry. I found — in all the wonders and beauties of art that 
are spoken of in books, and by men of travel. If pride resulted 
from what I thought superior intelligence, is it strange? 1 was a mao 
in feeling ; yet, forgetting the indispensable means, | was in real wis- 
dom avery boy. And thus was it that in a discontented, doubting 
spirit, with habits and a love of seclusion fastening upon me, I seized 
only on the pleasant spots of academic studies, and had recourse to 
my own imaginings and fruitless speculations to fill the void. Was 
this wise, I sometimes ask mnyself? Far from it. Yet I did but fol- 
low the instinct that was born within me. 

How fresh in my mind at this moment are the feelings with whieh 
I used to consider a contact with mankind, as one of them. The 


folly of past inertness rose up somewhat in judgment ; the flower of 


youth was indeed gone, with promise of few fruits. Yet this was, 
perhaps, matter of indiilerence. Lt was no consciousness of inability 
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that haunted me, nor was it that I saw no field in which my talents 
would serve me; [saw nothing but variance among men; | saw 
that to do as the multitude, TL must chain my thoughts to subjects 
the most insignificant of any that could engage them; and I said, 
earth has not an allurement that shall win me from the contempla- 
tion of truth,—if there be truth in which the mind can ever rest. 

In my present apathy, I look back with astonishment at the en- 
thusiasm that possessed me—improvident—ignorant of what consti- 
tuted my happiness. Now, what part, I exclaimed, was I sent here 
to act? No philosophy had consolation for me, with my sombre 
views of men and life, and worse, my ill defined hopes of what 
might lie beyond it. Yet, thrust into the world, I felt that my only 
hope was in striving to gloss over the realities of an active existence, 
with something of that imagined beauty which they have to other 
men,—wondering what strange obliquity deformed every thing I saw. 

1am well convinced that the difference in men’s mental capaci- 
ties is not more radical than in the temperament resulting from the 
influence of the body on the mind, and characterizing every action 
of the intellect ; the nature of which is too subtle to be scrutinized. 
It is not something formed or superinduced. The same circum- 
stances of education and association, as far as may be, acting upon 
very similar capacities, yet want much to make the same man. Our 
physical constitution rules our lives. ‘There is your contented mind, 
and your restless, inquisitive mind—the one calmly indifferent to the 
world and its mysteries as such, or making a wise faith a salvo for his 
ignorance ; squaring his conduct to a worldly policy —perhaps rising 
to the height of human ambition, worldly wise ;—Il have observed 
such: another, seeing nothing in him or about him in which to rest 
satisfied, yet panting for a perfection of the possibility of which 
he cannot certify himself, and all efforts for which he sees in the his- 
tory of his species to have been futile. 1 can hardly yet resolve me, 
which of them is truly wise—true at least it is that the latter is but 
natural, 

What a record for my first score of years is this! If I scan ever 
so closely the tablets on which they have left their indelible impres- 
sions, | find no action—no event. It all is a succession of heart- 
wearying hopes and fears. ‘The spring-time of life blighted by cares 
self imposed ! 

And this general distrust—this almost pyrrhonism—these heart- 
sick longings—these cynic moralizings were sapping the vigor of 
my body. I had always felt that there is a spark of something not 
transient in our natures, which I must fan and feed for a future state. 
I felt, in what I thought a spirit of calm philosophy, that if life had 
nothing worth an endeavor, | might at least retire into myself, and 
aim at the happiness of true virtue, and ponder a method, derived 
lrom observation and the experience of my fellow-men. But in- 
activity and melancholy meditation were corroding my very frame. 
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What sensation is there like that that tells us of the lamp of life going 
slowly out within us! “Oh!” 1 would sometimes exclaim, “Is there 
nothing truly, lastingly beautiful or satisfactory, where there is such 
apparent complacence !” ‘There is indeed one source, which js all 
this and more. The bright, the divinely ordered world of mater, 
that | have less esteemed than the labyrinthian workings of human 
reason. The features of external nature are healthy—always radi- 
ant with the joy which her animating soul inspires—I must see new 
scencs—1 must seek new circumstances. 

I thought I had found a constant theme ! 

In this mind, | resolved on foreign travel to recruit my health and 
refresh my spirit. 1 dreamed of unusual pleasures in the strange 
sights of the old world, and can say | found something of it; and 
though I read only a condemnation of the pride of man, in the de- 
cay of his every work, yet, in the beautiful lineaments of the per- 
vading mind so visibly impressed on nature, I found that on which | 
could meditate with delight—I found that to which I felt an alliance 
of something in me. 

Thus I whiled away some years abroad—years never to be for- 
gotten !—my mind ever exercised by the new and the beautiful, til! 
at last weariness begun to succeed to this too, and worked the revo- 
Jution in my sentiments that has left me what | am, and what I shall 
remain—yet that has opened my eyes only when too late. Could 
I banish that hour from my recollection, | know not if 1 would: 
abasing as was the lesson—still it was salutary. 

What is the loneliness of ruins, to that which greets us in pleasure- 
seeking throngs, in Boulevards and Alamedas, where even life and 
joy are vapid to the mind, that centres by habit in itself! Though 
ina few short hours, gay thousands shall pass before your eyes, you 
may never find yourself so desolate as then. 

What feelings came over me in such a scene, as I thought of 
closing my profitless wanderings! Memory was busy among the 
days of my past life. How I started—how I now start, to see the 
little there is upon which reflection loves to dwell. ‘To what end 
have the marvels of nature and art that I have studied, impressed 
me? What do they teach me? What permanent resort yield, for 
restless faculties? Yet in my green days, { find myself as one that 
has grown old in the ways of the world. Oh! the vain task of sev- 
ering one’s self from an intercourse that we were made for! I have 
tested every means of rational happiness but one—the happiness 
that lies in any of the active, absorbing businesses of life. Let me 
leave these shores where I have lingered too long—lI will return to 
friends and familiar places—I will dash into the current of life—l 
will contest for some one of the rewards of exertion ! 

And I am returned—lI landed last spring on these busy shores— 
Nature was renewing her existence—I seemed waking to new life— 
my pulse heaved with new excitement. When lo! the silent finger 
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was still at work within—a hollow cheek and faded countenance, 
told me that the mental malady had possessed me too long for hope. 
I am clearly in the decline of my short day. My heart strives not 
to deceive itself, With talents—with acquirements—with garnered 
wisdom, oftentimes dear bought—lI contemplate a blank existence ! 
And why? In truth, 


“The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 
I planted — 


I sought what the present life will not yield. 
Had I early seized on the present—forgotten the past, and been 
reckless of the future, | might now be hurrying forward in the great 
crowd—buoyant with life—revelling in success 





THE MUTABILITY OF EMPIRE. 


—Sed improvisa lethi 
Vis rapuit ripe hatte getites 


Tlor 


Writ does not fade and die?) Mark ye the earth— 
Its fairest flowers but blossom to decay; 
And man, its lord—scarce learn we of his birth, 
Ere life's last sun has closed his fleeting day; 
And all his proud creations—what are they ? 
Mere transient mockeries of his idle power; 
Time turns his glass—like clouds they've passed away ; 
And Change sits monarch of the flying hour. 


Assyria once upraised her princely head, 
The mother-queen of luxury and pride ; 
And Egypt, too, with her uncrumbling dead 
And massive temples, Time's stern power defied. 
And carly Greece in classic splendor shone, 
The light and glory of the mystic past; 
And Rome's broad empire reared its golden throne— 
Of ancient realms the strongest and the last. 


These once rejoicing in their manly strength, 

Thought not that change could on their vigor seize, 
Or that brief years could measure out their length, 

And Time the current of their life-streams freeze. 
3utlo! their glory and their pride have fled— 

Their names scarce known, save on the classic page, 
Their bustling myriads slumbering with the dead, 
And half their deeds long perished with old age. 
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And cities, too, though bound with massive walls, 
And built with palaces, plunge, as would seem, 
Beneath Time's flood from oft high rocks, as falls 
The autumn leaf down on the dusky stream. 
Great Babylon arose and sunk, and none 
Can now point out the ashes of her dead; 
Palmyra, too, scarce shows a crumbling stone— 
Her gold has cankered and her glory fled. 


Thebes, with her brazen gates and winding tombs, 
Has gone, as evanescent bubbles go; 
And e’en in Athens the wild thistle blooms, 
While sculptured marble mould'ring lies below. 
Time's breath has swept the seven hills of Rome, 
And blown that mistress of the earth away, 
Though once she seemed as distant from her doom, 
As e’en the mountains upon which she lay. 


Thus fades all human grandeur ; words in sand 
Last not more briefly on the ocean's shore, 
Than fame, and power, und all that these command, 
When Time's dark-heaving billows on them pour. 
Yet light comes from their ruins;—man may lay 
Proud plans of empire, yea, may blindly deem 
His fond creations lasting; still, one ray 
Faint-streaming from the past, dispels the dream. 


The future, too—how clearly one brief glance 
Back on the mirror of departed years 
Reveals, like magic power in old romance, 


Dim coming scenes; and oh, what change appears !— 


Old Europe's plains a dismal forest bear— 
The gloomy home of some barbarian race; 
Her sculptured piles o’ershade the lion's lair, 
Aad light canoes her storied streams disgrace. 


These rock-bound shores, where erst did Freedom reign, 


Again barbarians trample with delight, 
While on the borders of the western main 
A mighty empire bursts upon our sight. 
A new Britannia in New Holland lies, 
A second France on China's fruitful plain, 
While German States, o’erarched by Birman skies, 
From learping’s mines the gems of science gain. 


Thus change comes over all. And e’en the rocks 
Of rugged, bald-head mountains, that dare stay 

The storm's dark fury and the lightning’s shocks, 
The deep-worn wrinkles of old age betray, 

Yet a// things are not thus. While time shall be, 
Though man, and man’s productions come and g0, 

The same blue sky shal} roll, the same green sea, 
The same sun shine, and same bland breezes blow. 


me 
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THE INVISIBLE STEED. 


“Went, Ned! I wax rather sleepy—how do you wax?” quoth 
Bill Easter, one evening, as longitudinally occupying some dozen 
chairs, we lay snoring in full concert to the tune of ‘Old Hundred.’ 

“Who did you say she was going to marry ?”’ yawned out Dick 
Harvey—a chap, at that time, well known to be rather the ‘worse 
for love,’ which said love, however, though it bound him rather 
closely to the heart of Susan M » nevertheless, by no means 
destroyed the various qualities of ‘ good fellowship,’ which every 
one could testify that he naturally possessed. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared Bill, “you don’t know then? eh! that’s 
too bad. But come, fellow, wake up!” 

Bill’s injunction came a little too late ; for his hearty laugh, to- 
gether with Dick’s mistake, a confused idea of which was still run- 
ning in my mind, had fully roused us, and there we now sat—I 
confusedly rubbing my eyes, but Dick, by this time, fully alive to 
the dangers of his perilous situation in having so unguardedly given 
vent to the feelings of his heart. 

Many better jokes having undoubtedly been made known to the 
world, than those which were then and there cracked by us over 
poor Dick’s head, we therefore spare the reader a cote fe ours, 
but few, we dare wager, ever caused more hearty laughter, than that 
which ever and anon rang through that room. ‘To do Dick justice, 
however, he ran the gauntlet most manfully, never flinching in the 
least, but ever, as some one appeared more keen than its predeces- 
sors, crying out 





“Jay on, Macduff, 
And curs’t be he that first cries ‘hold! enough. 


;” 


In fine, as Jack Downing would say, “ he grinned and bore it,” 
which we advise others to do in all disagreeable situations, pledging 
our word that they will find marvelous comfort in this same rem- 
edy. But to all things there’s an end, as well as a ‘ time,’ and at 
last even we came to a pause, decidedly to Dick’s relief. A most 
awful stillness ensued, and Dick’s head was already commencing 
anew its vibrations, when Bill, in a most sepulchral tone, offered the 
following resolution— 

“ Resolved, that for the promotion of cur corporeal welfare, and 
for the further invigoration of our drooping spirits, we as a body, 
will, and hereby do adjourn to the tabernacle of our friend Dike.” 
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Now be it known to all who may chance to honor us with a peru. 
sal, that the above mentioned Dike was, in the year 18—, an ip. 
habitant of the goodly town of S——, situated somewhere on the 
banks of the Connecticut, and was, withall, “a quiet and orderly 
citizen,” of a fair reputation, generally known as the village tailor; 
and, in addition to this, his professed profession, master of a small 
unpretending store, which, at the lime we are now writing, con- 
tained some marvelously musty brazil nuts, as also some exquisitely 
sweet licorice-ball. But more of this anon. 

Bill’s resolution passed unanimously, and we forthwith prepared 
to adjourn sine mord to this gentleman’s shop—we ask his pardon— 
store. 

It was a cold winter night, and as we sallied forth, well booted and 
cloaked, it was, I believe, pretty unanimously decided that it was— 
cold. Even Dick, in remembrance, doubtless, of the dreams of his 
late disturbed slumbers, was heard to unphilosophically exclaim, 
‘vad fellows, L wish [was in bed.’ The wind whistled through the 
trees with a most mournful melody, and, as it caused the creaking 
boughs to bend before its power, one might be pardoned for indulg- 
ing even a less poetical wish than that to which Dick had just given 
utterance. But like the great modern “ magician,” we “ bared our 
breasts to its icy touch,” which, in our case (as also in his, we take 
it) means simply, we cut and rua, 

Reader! have you ever seen a tame crow? one that has, from 
time immemorial, with one wing clipped, hopped round your kitchen 
door, and have you ever observed it, as it made a desperate effort 
to run—its neck extended to its utmost length, and its long black 
legs and claws barely enabling it to maintain its upright position, 
evidently weakened by the inequality of its wings? Jf you have, 

‘ou can form no very faint conception of the appearance of Dick 
larvey, as muffled up in his cloak, he made his way against a strong 
north wind. Unless you have, | despair of your being able to do 
justice to his appearance that night. 

Bill—take him all in all—was a passably respectable-looking fel- 
low, considerably like what we, now-a-days, imagine a Kentuckian 
to be—‘areal roarer.’ As to myself (kind reader ! my modesty will 
not allow me to occupy a separate paragraph,) as to myself, | say— 
let it suffice, that I at that time somewhat affected the “ Exqui- 
site’’—wore thin boots instead of cow-hide—was believed to have 
tried, for six months, to encourage a pair of whiskers into existence, 
and moreover was universally known to possess a breast pin ! 

It must have been a glorious sight, to have seen our noble trio on 
that memorable night treading the only street of S » Dick with 
his rapid strides led the van, and Bill valiantly brought up the rear, 
while I fultilled the duties of first corporal, musician, ete. Less he- 
roic minds than ours would have sunk beneath the arduous difficulties 
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which we encountered on the way, in the form of exceedingly cold 
weather, and a lusty north easter. But 





“Nil desperandum Dick duce” 


was our motto and we nobly persevered. 

Fortunately, however, we soon reached the seat of Dike’s public 
iinistrations—no symptoms of “ mutiny in the ranks” as yet appear- 
ing. As we entered, we found him, as usual, enthroned on a lofty 
bench, in the farthest recess of his shop, and diligently engaged in 
constructing a pair of what are commonly yclept breeches. By the 
way, though, Dike’s breeches bore but precious little resemblance to 
the like articles of more modern manufacture. One would be inclin- 
ed to the opinion, that a Lilliputian tailor had the honor of constructing 
them, were it not evident, from the most casual glance at Dike, that 
‘quadrants,’ and ‘angles of elevation’ were unknown terms to him. 
But, as before said, in our gallant trio went, and 


















“Oh, what glorious visions burst on our enraptured eyes.” 





Here, at the window, might be seen some venerable tobacco-pipe, 
which had bleached in many a noon-tide sun, and by its side, might 
also then and there be seen, a cracker of a ‘lily hue,’ save here 
and there some wandering fly had o’er it walked, and, as it walked, 
had left a track! That window! oh! that window! How often 
have | seen some dirty little urchin, as he was lazily sauntering 
along to school, stop, and leaning against that barrel, which you 
may see placed nearly in front of it, with ‘ molasses for sale’’ chalk- 
ed on it, wonder at the immense treasures congregated there ! 
How his eyes sparkle as he gazes at that paper of various-colored, 
as also colorless peppermints, which lies in the farthest corner ! 
What emotions are excited in his mind on beholding those huge cards 
of gingerbread, and how supremely happy would the possession of 
one of those dried and dirty rusks render him! We might here, 
dear reader, introduce a few sage reflections on the wonderful “ mys- 
tery of life’’—how it is that we are so constituted, that the most tri- 
fling things will, in one season of life, render us immoderately joy- 
ful, while at another, the wealth of the whole world can scarce 
cause one emotion of pleasure in our hearts—we might do this, we 
say, if we only—knew how. But, alas! moralizing or sentimen- 
talizing we never dared attempt, for fear our readers would not un- 
derstand us. We might possibly doit in poetry, but then the trouble 
would be, we could not comprehend ourselves. So we pass on. 
Match-boxes, shoe-blacking, sugar whistles, brass jews-harps, and 
divers bunches of raisins—all contributed to adorn that most capa- 


cious window, while huge hunks of licorice-ball, scattered here and 
there, filled up 
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The sides and the top were graced with eae of modern ‘ galliga. 
skins,’ and also with many a fair coat, which was destined, ere long, 
to shine at some great muster of the ‘ bulwarks of our nation.’ But 
time would fail us, were we to endeavor to relate the half of what 
graced the walls of that most memorable room. Let it suffice then, 
that it contained every imaginable article, from the elegantly turned 
leg of the magnanimous porker, who had ate and bled 


“ For bis country and bis country’s cause,” 


down to the simple, unpretending, half-baked pea-nut—from the 
lofty plume which waves over the brows of our militia—l would 
say ‘military chieftains’—down to the musical rattle, with which our 
chiefs in embryo are wont to beguile their infant hours. To make 
this dread array visible to mortal eyes, two marvelously yellow tal- 
low candles, exalted on lofty stands of wood, gave forth a yellow 
flickering light, and as their flames flared at the motion of the ad- 
mitted air, they gave a livid, sepulchral look to things around. 

At our entrance, Dike hastened to light another of his exquisitely 
colored tapers, for mind you—he always proportioned the number of 
his lights to the number of his visitors ; and the only reason why so 
many as two were radiating at our entrance was, that a certain cus- 
tomer of his, by name J. D. (reader! for the sake of euphony, pro- 
nounce it Jady,) who was much given to eating dried apples, and 
munching over cookies, pea-nuts, etc. was then bantering with bim 
as to the number of pecan-nuts, which constituted a cent’s worth— 
J. D., on the ground of his having traded there so much, averting 
that he ought to receive six, while Dike declared that so many would 
take off all the profits of his trade, (five was his regular number.) 

A smile of pleasure lit up the features of our host as we entered, 
for few, that day, had honored his shop with their desired presence, 
and now, at prospect of a transfer of some cash into his own pocket, 
his heart beat with visible emotion. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Dike—a very fine evening,” was our first 
salutation. 

“ Very fine,” was the response, aud as if in confirmation of the 
truth of the remark, an extra blast of wind hurried past the window, 
causing the casement to rattle still more audibly. 

We instinctively hurried to the stove, and as the exclamation 
“rather chilly,” broke from our lips, a dozen fagots, prepared for 
the morrow’s fire, were seen to enter the yawning mouth of that stove 
and disappear, much to the amazement of their owner. Amidst the 
noisy crackling of wood, which immediately ensued, there inight have 
been heard a deep groan, or rather, what was meant for a groan. 

“ Now fellows, what ’Il we have,” says Bill, as ranging round the 
stove, with our feet elevated to its very apex, we sat. 

“Pil have a cigar,” quoth Dick, and Dike was forthwith despateb- 
ed for a cigar, which when brought, Dick most humanely divided 
between himself and the above mentioned J. D. 
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« Now doctor! (we called the old man doctor sometimes,) we 
want a cent’s worth of your best wine in three glasses, and here's 
the cash right down on the nail.” 

“ And another cigar,” says Dick. 

‘Some of your best cookies.” 

« Also, several of your most luscious herrings.” 

We were all soon satisfied with what we called for, and there we 
sat, now sipping our wine, now picking the bones out of our cookies, 
and now luxuriating over our herrings. The doctor’s heart expan- 
ded at the thought of the many cents soon to change owners, and 
le flew around, now reaching us our cent’s worth of pea-nuts, now a 
half an ounce of lemon drops, and now warming us one of his delec- 
table cookies, on the top of his stove. 

Soon a song was called for, over which I, as chorister, presided, 
for be it known to all men—it is already known to most women— 
that | am what is called, a natural singer—at Jeast, no one ever pre- 
sumed to say, that what little I do know, was ever drawn evr arte. 
Few, it was universally acknowledged, ever possessed the ability to 
melodize “like I did.” The song was ae oa now the proposi- 


tion was made, that we all contribute, and furnish, each, some story 
for the edification of the company. 


‘’ No souner said 
Than done, and round it went, and stories how 
The dead were seen to rise, and how the shades 
(of dear departed friends had risen from 
The tomb, and how the ruler of the damn'd 
Had stalked abroad, and seized upon those men 
Who chanced to cross bis path, and then with haste 
Would hurry to the land, from whence bo man 
Returns, its secrets to disclose,” 

were told by us. 


| never have known so good a story-teller as Dick Harvey. We 
had all finished our parts, when he gave us an account of the “ In- 
visible Steed.’ It is a simple story, and one which any imagination 
could excite, but, when told in his low tones, it thrilled through our 
breasts, and caused us to shudder at the bare recital. 

He told how the Arch-Fiend was wont, in winter nights, to drive 
through the valley of the ‘sweet Connecticut,” and though he went 
swifter than the lightning, still nothing could be seen to draw his 
swiltly-gliding sleigh, but on it went, 


“Onward and yet onward hurrying 
O'er the trackless waste of snow ;” 


and when he told how a certain man, who dared to cross his path, 
was caught up by him, and hurried away to the land of spirits, we 


involuntarily huddled nearer and nearer the stove, as if seeking safety 
by proximity to it. 
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The clock tolled ten—and eleven was struck before he finished. 
and when he stopped, not a word was spoken, but there we sat, fear. 
ing to break the silence, which had now become even fearful. At 
length, however, shaking off our fear, we rose, and having satisfied 
Dike for his refreshments, departed in dignified silence. 

The door was barely closed, when we were startled by a loud 
laugh from Dick. “ Egad!” said he, as soon as he could speak, 
“did you see the old fellow’s eyes stick out, when I told how old 
Nick caught that poor sinner by the throat, and swung him over his 
shoulder? Why! I verily thought the old fellow would go crazy, 
And now, fellows,” said he, “1 havn’t so bad an idea in my head,” 

There might now be seen three persons walking slowly down the 
street of S , two of them attentively listening to the other, and 
when he ceased talking, one who was quite near might have heard 
some hearty laughter, and perceived that they increased their speed. 





As the beautiful Connecticut comes flowing on in its course, just 
before it reaches the town of S , it inclines to the east, and hav- 
ing flowed in that direction for the space of a mile or more, it again 
resumes its southerly course. A short distance above this last-men- 
tioned turn lies the village, which we ought perhaps to have told our 
readers ere this, is renowned for nothing, unless it may be for the 
intelligence and urbanity of its inhabitants. Situated on a bill, and 





considerably elevated above the level of the river, it quite overlooks | 


it, and commands a most extensive view of its course in a southerly 
direction. 

Directly through the centre of the village lies a road, which hav- 
ing for many a mile run sociably along by the side of the river, now 
descends the hill and meets it by its banks. A few paces north of 
this point, frozen in by the ice, might be seen a ferry-boat, whicl 
during the warmer part of the year was wont to transport the good 
people of S——, and also whatever travelers might chance to pass 
that way, from one bank of the river to the opposite. But now 
one would hardly need its aid, for the ever clear water of the Con- 
necticut, hardened by the cold, presented a surface scarcely less firm 
and safe than that of the earth itself. The wind, as if dissatisfied 
with its quarters, was fast hurrying from the inhospitable regions of 
the north to a milder climate, and no path could be seen which pre- 
sented so few obstacles to its course as that of the Connecticut, and | 
as if aware of its superior advantages, the wind burried on in that 
course with seemingly double force and velocity. The land wa 


covered with its pure mantle of snow, which, it is well known, in | — 


New England affords a path but little less smooth than that of the 
frozen river itself, 

It was the dead of night, and at the time of which we are nov 
speaking there might have been seen a solitary figure, wending bis _ 
way slowly through the street of S——. He has now reached the | 
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brow of the bill, and he forthwith commences descending the slip- 
wry road. There can be no mistake. It is Dike, the village tailor. 
\ ith the furious north wind spending its force against his back, he 
is hastening to his solitary home, situated just at the foot of the hill. 
Grasped in one hand, a small trunk may be seen swinging at his 
side, and with the other buried in the folds of his cloak, he stalks 
along with most marvelous despatch. It is always customary to de- 
scribe distinguished characters introduced to view, and we acknow- 
ledge our fault in not having, lon_ re this, presented our hero more 
distinctly to our reader’s sight. ‘Che fact of it is though, we have 
tried several times to do it, but invariably failed. We have looked 
over all the metaphors and similes of Homer, Virgil, and Milton— 
called him every thing that is either horrible or unique, but were 
finally compelled to wind off with a most emphatic “whew! we 
can’t describe him.” 

He has descended nearly half the hill, when there might also be 
seen descending from its summit, and momentarily increasing in 
speed, an article that without great difliculty could be considered as 
the car of the evil one himself. Something or somebody might also 
be seen upon it, guiding it as it went. Some persons will have it, 
that it was his Satanic Majesty, in propria persona. 

It hurries on, and now, with the speed of the lightning, it is near- 
ing the mortal frame of our friend Dike. But alas! he hears it 
not—wrapped in his cloak, he is deaf to the slight noise caused by 
its progress, but now, as it almost presses upon his heels, a fiendish 
yell is heard, and Dike, startled by the cry, as it were in symphony, 
yells forth a deep response, and with a frantic leap strives to avoid 
its touch. But alas! it is too late—he is met, and now, prostrate 
on that car, held down by the icy hands of its first occupant, he lies 


"hike 


a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him.” 


It hurries on unretarded in its course, and now, aided by the north 
wind, may be seen gliding over the glassy surface of the Connecti- 
cut. Nor has it gone far before Dike’s evil genius might have been 
seen to slide from off that car, apparently at the risk of his neck, 
but Dike himself still lies there, bound down as it would seem by an 
invisible power. With him as its occupant, it sweeps on, and soon 
inthe dim moonlight is lost to our sight. 








It is morning, and as the good people of S pass to their cus- 
tomary occupations, they marvel that the window-shutters of the 
store which was wont to contain all that is mortal of our friend are 
closed, and that they now do not see him at his wonted labors. 

With a solicitude characteristic of small country villages, they 
communicate their apprehensions to each other, and exchange their 
mutual ‘wonders’ as to what has become of Dike. Nor does their 
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care vent itself solely in words. As one whispers the possibility of 
our friend being sick, they forthwith despatch a messenger to ascer. 
tain if this be the case. But no! the boy returns with the alarming 
intelligence that nothing has been heard of him since the previous 
day. ‘To such a degree does this solicitude increase, that they soon 
assemble around our friend’s shop door, towards which they ever 
and anon cast misgiving glances, indicative of certain SUSPiCions 
that he may, after all, be no where else but in this, his accustomed 
retreat. 

It is soon resolved to enter this sanctum sanctorum “ vi et armis.” 
Axes and crowbars innumerable are immediately forthcoming, and 
they at once commence operations. Hardly had the door ceased 
shivering froin the eflects of the first blow, when, from within, a cry 
so shrill, so piercing, was heard to proceed, that many, startled, 
dropped their implements of warfare, and betook themselves at once 
to their heels with many compunctions of conscience. A few how- 
ever remained firm and nobly persevered, redoubling their exertions 
as the cries became still more fearful. ‘The door is at length open, 
and, headed by the parson, they are about to make a furious onset, 
when from outa heap of meal-bags in the farthest corner of the room, 
the pale corse of our old acquaintance, J. D. is seen slowly emerg- 
ing. The cries of “ here he is! here he is!” are now succeeded by 
still greater wonder and amazement, and as J. D. solemnly affirms 
that he as usual went to bed the previous night shortly after sun- 
down, their wonder receives no diminution. Poor fellow! his mind 
is confused, and he forgets how he fell asleep in the corner there, 
nor does he know that Dick and Bill consigned him while in that 
state to the care of those bags. 

But as yet, nothing is seen which can afford the least trace of 
Dike. Wis herrings and his licorice are safe, but where alas, is he? 
All are amazed, but though each will acknowledge his entire igno- 
rance on the subject, still all are ready with their shrewd “ guesses” 
as to his fate. One surmises that he has gone to the land of spirits 
by his own hand—another charitable soul suspects that he has taken 
‘leg-bail’ by reason of certain debts which it is well known our hero 
owed to him, and which promised ere long to engender a rather un- 
comfortably close communion with the county sheriff, while the town- 
clerk sagely gives as his opinion, that he has fled, chagrined, because 
that at a late freemen’s meeting he was foiled in an attempt to ele- 
vate himself into the office of prime auctioneer to the citizens of 
S——, or in other words, that he has “ retired to private life in dis- 
gust.”’ Notwithstanding their shrewd surmises, Dike as yet seems 


in a fair way of maintaining his incog. which they are now so anx- 
ious to penetrate. The night again sets in, but still all is as dark as 
ever on the now all-absorbing subject of his disappearance. The 
old men may now be seen with their lanterns taking an extra look 
into their pig-sties, and hen-roosts, to see that all is safe in that de- 
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partment, while the venerable matrons and the maidens contrive to 
vive additional security to the “ kitchen cabinet,” by placing sundry 
chairs, tables, etc. against their well-barred doors. Of course, hor- 
rid dreams are that night dreamed, and horrid visions seen, which do 
not however, serve even to make the darkness visible. What can 
the matter be. 


“Oh Tom !” said one little urchin to another, three days after the 
above related events had transpired, “ did you know old Dike had 
vot back? Dad says he kind o° guesses his clothes smell prett 
strong of brimstone by this tine.” “ Do tell! he ha’nt though ! has 
he? you don’t say so !” was the edifying response of our new ac- 
quaintance, Tom, * whereabouts is he ? Jet’s go and see him.” 

In the bar-room of the only tavern of S , might now be seen 
nearly all ts inhabitants crowded, and while an otherwise death-like 
stillness prevailed, from out the livid lips of Dike proceeded the fol- 
lowing fearful tale. His narrative was frequently interrupted by 
certain directions which he thought necessary to give to a little ur- 
chin who, seated on the floor at his feet, was bathing his shins with 
a mixture of brandy and gin. ‘To give our readers an idea of the 
state and appearance of these, we can only say that they looked 
very much as those in possession of certain courageous little youths 
are wont to look, after retiring from some hard-fought battle incident 
to the well known game of foot-ball. But to Dike’s story. 

lt was on the evening of the day of his disappearance—Dick, 
Bill and | had barely left his store, (and we were called upon to tes- 
tly as to our presence at that time,) when he heard, as he thought, 
a most horrid, unearthly laugh. He acknowledged that it frightened 
him at first, but as, after it, all was still, he dared to venture home, 
notwithstanding this evident warning. He had gone but a little 
way, he said, when the old fiend came rattling along, yelling and 
shouting, and, with one hand seizing him by the throat, while the 
other grasped hold of his shins, (and in confirmation, he pointed to 
his damaged members,) dashed him down upon his car, and held him 
there. He remembered no more, but only had an indistinct, confu- 
sed recollection of the fiend’s vomiting forth fire and sulphurous 
flame, while with every advance they made, he bound him down 
still closer to his car. The next thing that he was conscious of 
was of awaking, as from a dream, while round him stood several of 
the inhabitants of L, , a place four or five miles south of S——. 
Such was the fearful tale of Dike. 

The statement of the people of L was, that on the day after 
Dike’s overthrow, he was discovered on the banks of the river bound 
down upon a large hand sled ! by a strong, cotton handkerchief. The 
sled was at once recognized as belonging to Joe Bunker, a fellow 
“ what lived jest on the edge of the hill.” ‘The handkerchief was 


marked R.H. 











-- LOVE-FLATTERY. 


Many and various were the reports occasioned by the relation of 
these wonderful events, but they at length settled down into the 
common one that Dike and the devil had had a “ hard tussle,” and 
that although the evil one had carried him as far as L——, still he 
was at last obliged to “ knock under,” and Dike had come off vic. 
torious. It was, therefore, immediately resolved by the inhabitants 
of S——, that in consideration of his exploits, Dike should have 
the office of sexton, as also all perquisites accruing thereto, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the present incumbent, who had filled 
that office of high trust for ten years, and had heretofore given uni- 
versal satisfaction. He was forthwith installed without delay, and 
he now on Sundays rings the bell as loud as bell can ring, if not as 
regularly. 

From that time, Dike’s reputation for courage increased wonder- 
fully. ‘The children learned to look upon him with additional awe 
and reverence—the young maidens passed him with palpitating 
hearts—the old men and the old women wondered, till they at last 
themselves believed the truth of Dike’s most marvelous account, 
and although he was obliged to buy a new lock for his door, (the 
old one was broken in the nefarious assault upon his shop,) still, he 
was undoubtedly a gainer in the end, for multitudes flocked to see 
the man who had overcome the evil one, and wondrous quantities of 
licorice-ball were sold by him. 


Poor Dike! thou sittest now perchance, perched on thy lofty 
bench—thy legs tailorly curled beneath thee—thy needle fast plied 
by thy busy hands, and little dreaming that thou art even thought of 
by any being save thyself. Peace to thy memory ! may thy breeches 
have a ready sale, and thy pecan-nuts never more grow musty. 

(Further the deponent saith not.) 


LOVE-FLATTERY. 


‘Tuov surely art an angel, love,’ 
Breathed lover once on bended knee, 

‘Too pure to leave thy home above, 

Too gentle in this world to move, 
Almost too beautiful to be!’ 


‘An angel call’st thou me, forsooth ? 
The nymph provokingly replies, 

‘ Art thow not then, in very trath, 

An impious, self-sufficient youth, 
To woo an angel from the skies ?’ 








THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE 


SeLe-GOVERNMENT and the exercise of the elective franchise are 
se parably connected, A short examination into the history of the 
various theories concerning government, will very much aid us in 
developing the moral obligations resulting from the enjoyment of the 
elective franchise. 

Many sage suppositions have been made concerning the first form 
of vovernment which existed among men. Some have supposed 
that the paternal gradually resolved itself into the monarchical form, 
while others attribute a like result to military success. All, or nearly 
all unite in this, that at a very early period of time, the monarchical 
was the universal government. Whether at its constitution it assum- 
ed a hereditary form or not, is also a matter of doubt, and of very 
little practical importance. What principally concerns us in the 
discussion of these points, is the truth or falsity of the conclusions 
from them deduced. From the fact that the existence of kings 
could be traced nearly to the time of man’s creation, some of the 
earliest writers on politics inferred that kings must have been ordain- 
ed by the Creator, or in other, and their favorite language, ruled by 
divine right. No direct command from the Creator was indeed ex- 
hibited, but such as was found in the Holy Scriptures, and the blind- 
ness of these wise politicians caused them to overlook the reason 
there assigned for the establishment of such an oflice among the 
Jews. But the folly of this theory was yet more strikingly exem- 
plitied, as regarded its application to the reigning monarchs. They 
must either have received a special, divine appointment, or must 
prove their unbroken descent from a monarch thus invested with 
power. This Herculean labor few would have undertaken, and 
none could have accomplished. The theory of the divine right of 
kings was therefore exploded. 

That the power constituted the right of government was then as- 
suined as the basis of political science. ‘This theory was doomed 
however to be more short-lived than its predecessor. Superstition 
was notat hand to quiet the murmurs of the people, groaning under 
exactions and oppressions too grievous to be borne. At length the 
approach of a brighter day Was betokened. Mind—educated, ra- 
tional mind began to investigate the rights of man. The power of ty- 
rants could fetter the bodily but could not restrain the exercise of the 
mental powers, once aroused to action. “ Resistance To Tyrants 
Is OBEDIENCE TO Gop,” soon blazed upon the wall. ‘The crowned 
heads of Europe, like Belshazzar of old, were confounded. Their 
power had passed away—the spell of enchantment was broken— 
the spirit of reform was abroad. The first step had been taken in 
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the amelioration of the world from political darkness, but yet men 
were not prepared for the full enjoyment of their rights. Reyoly. 
tions in government are often the work of a day; but the great 
moral revolution necessary to secure the full appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of political privileges, can only be consummated by length of 
time. The doctrines of Sydney and his associates were in advance 
of the spirit of their age. ‘They saw clearly, aud explained lucidly, 
the fallacy of the divine right of kings, and established by the mos 
incontrovertible reasoning the right of man to self-government. Buy 
the great mass of their fellow citizens and of mankind were yet 
groping their way towards the light. They were not prepared even 
to assert, much less to illustrate the great truth that “all men are 
born free and equal.” A new world was to be the theatre on which 
this sublime truth should receive its exemplification. To our fore. 
fathers and their descendants was committed for solution the grand 
problem of man’s capability for self-government. The moral obli- 
gations thus devolving upon them were as weighty as the interests of 
man for time, and for eternity. 

If, as we have seen, darkness—mental and moral darkness must 
ever be the pavilion of despotism ; if the mind of man, degraded by 
superstition and fettered by the chains of ignorance, can never en- 
brace the dignified and expansive principles of liberty, then intelli- 
gence, virtue and piety must ever characterize a free people. Minor 
evils indeed, may ever attend upon the free exercise of the elective 
franchise. Party spirit, so necessary to preserve that eternal vigil- 
ance which is the price of true liberty, may endanger our peace, and 
perhaps our union. ‘The ambition of men high in power may pro- 
duce a like result. ‘These are, however, but secondary causes, and 
if the People, the source of all power, can be kept pure, no danger 
will then exist. 

The most important moral obligation resulting from the enjoyment 
of the elective franchise, is the universal dissemination of intelli- 
gence, virtue and religion. 

To the general influence of intelligence upon the advancement of 
liberty we have previously adverted. We have seen that the dawn 
of intelligence and of liberty were simultaneous, and that their pro- 
gress thus far has been equal. But the particular influence of know!- 
edge upon the individual possessor, and thence upon the proper ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise, remains to be considered. So long 
as the shades of ignorance envelop the mind of man, he is content 
with the enjoyment of mere animal gratifications, and like the brutes 
which perish, he is born, he lives, he dies. But let the invigorating 
rays of knowledge be poured in upon his mind, and he arises from 
his debasement, he walks erect in the consciousness of innate power, 
he aspires toa higher, purer, nobler state. Now he understands his 
responsibilities to himself, his relations to his fellow men, and his 

obligations to his God. Now he discovers the necessity of govert- 
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ment, and the great duties resulting from its institution. No elo- 
quence of ambitious demagogues can swerve him from the path of 
honor and patriotism. Prompt in the detection of sophistry, skillful 
in analyzing any proposition, and discovering its remote as well as 
proximate bearings, he remains the firm and consistent defender of 
truth, the able champion of equal rights. Intelligence which leads 
to such results should characterize every one who enjoys the elective 
franchise. 

But indispensable as is intelligence, unless it is guided by virtue, 
its vlittering draught may contain a drug, which will work ruin to 
him who receives it. Knowledge often elates its possessor, and 
places hun above the reach of virtuous principles. Conscious of 
mental power, he disregards moral obligation. For an illustration of 
the influence of knowledge upon human liberty when undirected by 
by virtue, look to France. The gifted minds which excited the 
bloody scenes of her revolution might have adorned and blessed man- 
kind. But alas! the demon of infidelity had seized upon them. 
Their noble powers were debased to the lowest purposes, and they 
became a curse to themselves and to the world. The pure genius 
of liberty shrank back with horror from their embrace. Anarchy, 
and finally despotism, became the portion of that unhappy country. 
Should virtue ever cease to characterize our citizens, liberty will bid 
farewell to our shores, and peace and happiness will follow in her 
train. But we must not alone strive to prevent the increase of vice. 
The march of public morals is onward and upward. The standard 
of progressive reform has been unfurled, and we are now called upon 
to rally around it. ‘The land must be purged from even the sem- 
blance of vice, and the reform must first commence with those in 
high places. ‘The example they present, in character and conduct, 
ceases not with their immediate friends and associates. Its influence 
will be as extensive and potent as their elevation is lofty and enviable. 
Our halls of legislation and courts of justice must therefore be kept 
pure by the agency of the ballot boxes. 

‘To secure and perpetuate our free institutions and their attendant 
blessings, religion must also unite her influence. The Christian re- 
livion was the source, and must ever be the accompaniment of all 
rational liberty. In the former part of this essay, the power of su- 
perstition in sustaining the cause of despotism was exhibited. The 
same causes acting upon mankind, will produce like results at the 
present time. When the minds of men become so enfeebled as to 
yield themselves a prey to superstition, or to false religion, the loss of 
rational liberty will soon be experienced. They are only fitted for 
the slaves of sense, and the victims of tyranny, whose grovelling 
minds never soar above the joys of the fleeting present; never hold 
converse with the wise and good of antiquity, or draw copious 
draughts of enjoyment from communion with the holier intelligences 
of Heaven. "The votaries of liberty must be sons of light. They 
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should be pioneers in every cause which tends to the amelioration of 
the condition of their fellow men. The powers of darkness are 
leagued against them. Whether the assault shall be made against 
our free institutions, or the holy religion which sustains them, its 
success is none the less to be dreaded. Let vice and infidelity 
revel unrestrained throughout our land, and the sun of our liberty 
will go down in endless night. Let the hand of Omnipotence, whieh 
has thus far guided our councils, be withdrawn, and our ruin will be 
inevitable. No nation can withstand, none endure the wrath of 
Omnipotence. Every Christian, therefore, who enjoys the elective 
franchise, is under the moral obligation to exercise it for the dissem- 
ination of knowledge, virtue, and true religion. 

In thus investigating our subject, we have discovered the fearful 
responsibilities resting upon those who enjoy the elective franchise. 
To them has been committed the most important rights, the dearest 
interests of our race. ‘The friends of man are awaiting with intense 
interest the result of their experiment. Soon their fondest hopes 
will be realized ; the world will be regenerated from moral, intellec- 
tual, and political darkness, and every man will walk forth in the 
enjoyment of rational liberty, or the friends of tyranny will bold a 
jubilee over a prostrate world. 


S. E. 


ON PARTING WITH A LATELY-ACQUIRED FRIEND 


I Love not thoughts of sadness; 
Yet are there times when the warm, frequent tear 
Will start untidden from the eve; and when 
We feel most deeply that our earthly life 
Is but a pilgrimage, and that where'’et 
We find the welling springs of pure delight, 
And fain would pitch our tents and fix our home— 
Our stay must not be there; our motto still 
Is‘ Onward!" ‘till we reach those promised mansions, 
Unbuilt by mortal hands, eternal in the skies 


The parting hour! the word farewell |—how oft 
That hour returns!—our lips that word pronounce ! 
We meet; a few brief moments taste the joys 
Or Fr iendship's ntere hange - and then pass on 
To meet, perhaps, no more this side the grave 
Yet we will still rejoice. "Twill not be long 
Before those hours and words of parting will 
No more be known, and in His bright abode 
The buds of earthly Friendship shall mature 
And fill with fragrance the celestial courts. 


Yale. 
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PAPERS FROM THE ATTIC 
No. HL. 


FUSSY MEN. 


‘Tuere is nothing more ridiculous in the world than the fuss that 
come folks are eternally making about just nothing at all. This is 
the peculiar province of little men, who unable to get up any thing 
of importance, contrive to make a sound and think that will pass off 
for sense. You will see them swelling up their puny nothings, like 
bovs blowing soap bubbles; and with the same assiduity will they 
prosecute the work, though each successive effort but evinces the 
folly of their undertaking. 

Now it were well that every such man inform himself of the fact 
that the world has something in it besides folly, and that some men 
are not fools. ‘Phere are here and there, scattered through society, 
numbers of those who can easily sift the wheat from the chaff; and 
to come into contact with such, to which there is great liability every 
hour, is certain detection. Base coin rings too loud, and practiced 
ears detect it with the certainty of intuition. 

But what possible pleasure there can be in trying to impose on 
mankind, or in keeping up such an imposition, supposing it success- 
ful, is a question which for one I could never answer. The only 
emotion of the mind which ought to be dignified with the name of 
happiness, is such as springs from correct moral feeling, or exists in 
some way connected with it; and how correct moral feeling can ex- 
ist with the consciousness of successful knavery, or the intention of 
iteven, requires more than an ordinary understanding to compre- 
hend. Hence there is no happiness for such minds properly so call- 
ed. The happiness, if any such there is, is that of vulgar and bad 
men; and all the pleasures of this nature which could be gathered 
together in the universe, ought not for a moment to be put in com- 
petition with the bliss of that heart, which in obscurity preserves 
undefiled the consciousness of lowliness and virtue. 

I would not give a cent for a fussy man; ten to one he is an im- 
postor. He is either very shallow, and therefore worth nothing, or 
else he has a wily nature that would impose upon you under the 
semblance of industry. ‘True excellence, in whatever class or con- 
dition you find it, is not ever showy. Men of real worth have a 
better opinion of the world’s judgment than to think it will neglect 
them ; and with justice do they think so, for my experience and the 
experience of every other man, I think, goes to testify, that real 
Worth in the end most certainly meets its reward. This is true every 
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where and in every thing, be it a matter of head or heart. The 
yood man, though bis maxims are spurned and his creed rejected, js 
certain of justice ; for the vilest and most profligate will occasionally 
retract, and thus render ineffective their efforts at opposition, ‘ 

And men of genius, too, they should feel this ; and not quail, as 
they will, at injustice and severity. ft is a sad thing, that men of 
real genius must have such a sensibility appendaged to it as subjects 
them more or less to vexations and difficulties all the days of their 
lives. ‘Why are they not made sordid as their fate, and wanting in 
all those elegant feelings that make up elegant man 7’* — A question 
very easily answered, since it is the sensibility of genius which jis 
the soul of it. I know of no difference betwixt a man of genius 
and any other man of powerful intellect, than that the one’s mind 
always acts under intenser excitement than the other, which is cre- 
ated by its more delicate perceptions ; these perceptions, the win- 
dows, as it were, of the soul, being more exquisitely reflective, car- 
rying into the heart the finer influences about us, and impressing 
them there with a more perfect distinctness. 

It would be well here for those who seem disposed to withhold 
from genius any prerogatives over other minds, that they distinctly 
understand this. ‘The man of genius possesses no new faculty, ex- 
cept in the common use of that term; as when it is asserted that this 
or that man has a happier faculty at this or that handicraft, where 
nothing more is meant than the results of a more exquisite arrange- 
ment of the same faculties possessed by all. ‘The man of genws 
has the same powers precisely with every other man ; there’s noth- 
ing new in him, unless perhaps the predominance of one faculty over 
another, and which, it may be, is nothing else than education. In 
the pack-horse or post-carrier, the memory predominates ; in the 
poet it is the imagination. But it is not this alone which makes the 
poet ; it isthe higher order which affords a higher exercise of these 
same powers, that gives him the ascendency over all other men 
whatsoever ; and just in proportion to the delicacy of this conforma- 
tion, is he more or less a man of genius. Hence it is apparent that 
every man is more or less a poet; and hence, also, the production 
of a single piece of genuine poetry, marks as decidedly the born poet 
as the contents of a volume. 

But I was saying something of fussy men. You can’t look over 
society but you find it full of them ; little, pert, frisking, waspisli 
fellows, with less brains in their heads than their heels, and more 
brass in their faces than would have made Falstaff a warming-pao. 
hey are here, they are there, they are every where ; and Congress 
would as effectually serve the country by legislating about it as by 
sending out certain scores to operate against the flat-nosed Indians. 
They are the very fellows that Chesterfield says, seize a man by the 
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hutton-hole and talk him to death ; 


in warm weather ; 
hottest of dog-dé Lys. 


not he. 


flies that buzz about your ears 


or musquitoes in your nose at midnight in the 

Now such as these are not happy ; they can- 
They cannot have forced themselves into the belief, 
we do not see through them and hate their ofliciousness ; 


that 
and how 


in the name of common sense the jibes and jeers the 'y get as they 
move through the world do not knock wisdom into them, is eons 


an honest man’s comprehension. 


1 would absolutely be a fool, 


the tenant of a mad house in preference, and think it a Joss to notin 


laces with them. 
True worth is never noisy. 


It carries with it a conscious dignity 


that will not let it descend to meanness, and its own lowliness is its 
greatest distinction. 


COLU 


(un! poyous was the day, I ween, 

Which pretured saw in golden sheen 
Th embattled host of Spain; 

‘tlag streamed from th’ Alham 

bras height, 

And tlashing in the rich sunlight 

lo martral pomp and splendor dight 

a bannered train ; 

The deep mouthed bugle’s music bient 

With the shrill clarion 


Its ine 


Swept by, 


, Which sent 
ssage to the sky; 
And minstrel voices there breathed out 
In song an airy bout 

(1 witching melody. 


Il. 
\mid the throng a form was seen 
"stately height, and lofty mien, 
\nd brow of regal pride— 
The haughty lord of Arragon; 
e by his side in beauty shone 
fair ¢ 


with many 


‘astilian bride, 

pensive, as the evening star 
ln mellow lustre glows : 

\ marble forehead, high and fnir, 


A soft blue eye and auburn hair, 


A. 


MBUS. 


The 
Ab 
A queen by nature 


Lily and the Rose. - 


Maty givin her not of earth, 


as by birth 


tut what means all the long array 
Of nodding plumes and 
Why wales the 


The trumpets festal voiee ? 
It was 


pennon gay 7 


minstrel’s roundelay ? 
aday, oh! well they deemed 

and mirth that seemed 
"cnt gl 


kor music made 
No more the 
Amid the 
The blood-stained 
sheath; 
The symbol of the Christian's faith, 
The cross, beloved, adk 
Has triumphed ; 


Turkish eres amed 
battle’s noise 


blade rests in its 


red, 

they who vainly vowed 

That hated name should die 
Beneath the Christian's sword ; 


have bowed 


Their pride cast down, their glory fled, 


Their heroes slumber with the dead 


IV. 


nsway 


ioe, 


When winter's ir 
And frowns the earth no more in 


gloom 
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The memory of the tempest's roar Too bigh for earth’s imaginings. 
Noterror wakes, where ‘mid the bloom In her ownD temple ; not a smile 
Of flowers and spicy groves reclined, Lights up his countenance the while 
That soft delicious joy we woo He gazes on the pageant train 
Alone in Spring's young heartenshrined Phe splendid gaud he scarce will deigy 
We gaze upon the fields of blue \ thought.—The joy cach breast » 
Above us spread, where not a cloud flames | 
O’er all the boundless void appears, He marks not-—recks not-—nay, eo, 
Until our very souls are bowed temps 
And the full heart finds vent in tears. Elis thoughts on loftier musings bent, 
The siren song of birds beguiles lar o'er the blue wave’s roll are sent: 
The breast with woes and sorrows rile, Where isles of magic beauty sleep 
And nature all around us smiles, (on the calin bosom of the de: p. 
Instinet with love, and light, and life. lis he—the Genoese! whose bold 
Thus when the siroe blast of war And daring genius shall unfold 
In wrath no longer sweeps the land, The mighty Ocean's mystery : 
While dimly seen, like sprites, atar Whose arm shell rive the chains t 
The serried vietins darkly stand,— bind 
The ravings of the tempest cease ; In ignorance the godlike mind. 
The cloud withdraws which veiled) And give the captive liberty 
the sky; Glorious enthusiast! faint thou not, 
In robes of brilliant hue, sweet Peace Phough toil and danger be thy lot: 
Smiles in the rainbow's form on high) Stull be thyself, despising fear— 
Oh! Nature's selt then bids man joy, The bitter taunt—the hollow jeer— 
She bids us rouse the tunetul lyre The scoff—the proud, disdainful snee 
In strains of seraph ecstacy, Oh! arm thyself with strength to bear 
All glowing with celestial fire. And lock thy bosom ‘gainst despair! 


Twas this which bent the adoring knee Though Hate malign and Envy frown 
That day in gratefal praise and prayer; Bear up! suecess at last shall crown 


Day of that glorious jubilee Thy wildest dreams—thou' rt bound to! 
Whose shouts of transport shook the The minister of Heaven's decree. 
air. Heaven is thy patron; sure the meed 
; Ofsull ring virtue, long delayed, 
V. With largest interest shall be paid. 
The princely retinue has passed Bear up! The man who would be grea: 
From out the palace hall; the last Must scorn alfhuman fear and hate; 
Retiring step you scarce can hear, Must scorn and conquer all—but fate. 
So faint its echo strikes the ear. Must teach his spirit to abide 
The hall is desolate, save alone, Whatever good or ill betide: 
Mute, motionless, like a pillar of stone, | Stull following with unblenching eye 
A solitary figure stands ; The guiding star of destiny. 
Across his breast he folds his hands, | ; 
And buried seems in thought; his eye Vi. 


Is fixed in listless vacancy 

The world without he heeds nor hears 

O'er all its tumults, toils and cares, 

Oblivion's waters darkly roll. 

The chambers of his secret soul 

He treads—-Earth’s low born aims 
avaunt! 

While with the spiritual habitant 

Communion rare he holds of things 


Time flies apace! three light barks brave 
The perils of the treacherous wave; 

On! on! from day to day, 
Careering o'er a boundless sea 
Of ceaseless, dull monotony, 

They hold their fearful way, 
Through watery regions erst unknowo 
Far stretching towards the setting suo. 
The seamen view the swelling mam 
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nably spread around 


asivh restrain it 
of a watery grave r 
wt e’en of the brave. 
Vil 
rolongatale? bright Hope 
mnquished grim Despanrr, 
~the sullen c mtluve chain d 
jnmphal car. | 


‘laid tou rest; ) All 
rden of suspense pr 


‘laboring breast rh 


Mountains that lift their giant form 
yey list its hoarse dread sound, Ab 


vet} 


¢ raging of the storm— 
hs—lorests--rivers--lakes—whate'er 
Daste’s enchanted eve is deut— 


‘herds that rove its wilderness, 


urds of ev ry 2 rudy dress, 

nting their wild sweet melodies, 
rts rude and listless trees: 

ath a surface thus adorned 

t cxhaustiess wealth inurned 


ink Wilh eaver ear the story, 


yield the well earned palm of glory, 


notin mortals to control 
Welling fountains of the soul 


intense. | That once despised and cast out name 


muse must not essay | Is ; 
owith ber untutored lay 

Is can beer portray— 

fdehght which whirled = | 


un, When first Columbus trod | 


} \ } 


tthis bright virgin world. i 
it hour betore his God, | 
wtly knelt, 


r heart have felt 


/Wi 


VII. Phe 


tl rt ewan | Ih) 


the Athantie main, lhe 


h loved land of Spun jpy 


their praver rhe 


\ i itely moot 
WhswWweel, sunny shore, 1 Put 


ei natal au Ryd 


mthe royal hand lThe 


| 


Columbus, with command 
‘Ff » 
» Bar 


lonas towers: ry 
} } | 
tiny HuptIOUSsS ease 
Pie mtiure { iils to please, 


eigus while the weary hou 


IX. 


efore that roval pair 


iv dark tice 


nto poison on tas 


ie’ 


ivenup tu deathless fame. 


x 


Put now unfolds a darker page, 


\nd 


loomier thoughts the mind engage, 
well for thee, oh Spain, 


uld Time's destroying hand eflace 


he 


memory olf thy black disgrace, 


The deep undying stain, 


ich shades with many a ruddy streak 


Whiteness of thy faded ¢ hie ek ' 


tl] Giriet’s bitter waters roll 
le o'er the chastened soul? 
honeved dratt een whilk he Sips, 


' } ’ 


rm that wraps the mi t-day sky 


In blackness, may pass harmless by; 


ive on Envvy's baleful breath 


the wings l messenger ol death,— 


‘death of character—the worst 


Phat ever erring mortal curst; 


soul's fierce, scathing, blasting 
blight, 


Which sends it, shricking, to the shades 


of night. 


XL 


| Columbus viewed his sun decline,— 


trobes and gold arrayed, | His honor butchered at the shrine 


‘with fearless air; jC 


‘alurnny—but sull he rose 


| 
the courtly crowd gave | Above the malice of his foes; 
Suppressed the indignant flame which 


s of the unknown world 
eloquence unturled 


Wine 


ture forth its varied charms ; 


vlowed 


Within a heart that never bowed: 

ml with rapture warms, | Till, all his meekness spent, at length 
Temptation came beyond his strength 
But deep the hireling minion rued 

ed with a thousand brilliant dyes—| The day he roused Ars boiling blood. 
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A wretched menial of the court Years glide away. Still through the ' 
Had marked with pain his lofty port, clouds, , 

And, fain to see that pride | Whose dense black mass his glory 
From its exalted station dashed, shrouds, 

Words of deep insult plied, |A ray of transient splendor gleams . Ct 
His mighty spirit long had borne A fitful ray, which just redeems 
Its wrongs and griefs in silent scorn; The soul from utter darkness—all 
But now he swelled-—his dark eye Beside, wrapped in Night's gloomy pa! 

flashed, One object filled bis mind—one aim, 

His lips grew pale with ire: | Unchanged, unchangeably the same : 
A moment's space, he vainly tried No other dream his bosom haunted— ; 
The transport of bis rage to hide, No toil or fear his courage daunted, 

Butas the pent up fire It joy came to his troubled breast, 

Which struggles in the erater’s side, He hailed with cheerful smile the gues 
Au instant, ere the crimson tide Or if Affliction’s bitter cup, 
It pours tumultuous dowa— Hie bowed his head and drank it up ( 
The burning lava's wide-spread wave, | Till quenched the light of life, that hea 
W helming in one vast, liquid grave, Rests sweetly on its lowly bed 
Castle, and tower, and town— Oh! have Columbia's sons no tear 
So burst his passions fury forth ; Of grateful sympathy to deck her injure 
He struck the minion to the earth; hero's bier? 

Ott with his foot his person spurned, M. HH 

Venting the rage that in him burned. 
. . . > ‘ . | 
{ 
I 
HO I 
| 
‘ 
SCHLOOLBOY REMINISCENCES. { 
( 
THE UNFORTUNATE. 

! 
Tue little village in which I have hitherto spent my days, is « , 
beautiful and retired a spot as a man could wish to find. — It lies « , 
a sequestered valley, the existence of which is known to but few be- t 
sides its inhabitants; it is free from the care and bustle of the gree 
world—the fever of speculation has not yet reached it—in shor { 
though there may be some that resemble it more, there is none tha! 
deserves better the name of ‘the happy valley,’ than that quiet spo \ 
which was my birthplace. Yet it is not free from commotion ané ( 
disturbance, and many and great revolutions bave taken place with 
the narrow limits of the bills that encircle it.  - 
It is an old settlement, originally built by a colony of the peace: | 
society of Friends, and though many of them have gone and left ne } 


memorial, it still retains, in a measure, the quiet and sober characte! 
they first impressed on it. A little brook of clear water winds in 
most circuitous course through the valley, and one of the most ¢ 
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terprising of the settlers had dug out a channel, and by taking ad- 
vantage of the natural declivities of the place, a small stream of the 
water was made to flow quietly down, here spreading wide and shal- 
iow over the smooth white sand, and there hurrying with a contracted 
current among the hills through which it ran to join its parent at the 
nearest point of a wide bend. At the commencement of the canal 
ve bad erected a mill, of which it might once have been said, that 
“the very stones did prate of its whereabout,”’ but now it was noth- 
we more than a picturesque rain. How well Lremember that beau- 
diul stream! How often by sunshine or moonlight have | bathed 
and sported in its transparent water, or stretched myself in delicious 
indolence under the three tall sycamores which grew on its banks, 
od threw their vast branches completely over the stream, keeping 
it from sunrise to sunset in cool shade! How often have we sailed 
over it in boyish glee, and gathered the clusters of dark grapes or 
the green hazel from its wooded banks! And how often too have I 
vided over its glassy surface, with the shouts of the merry skaters 
ringing in my ear, and—but enough of such recollections, they are 
all over now. Suflice it to say, there was hardly a tree or a rock 
but knew me. I was as familiar with every one of its beautiful 
scenes, as a fairy with her nightly haunts “in the good green wood.”’ 
At the distance of a mile from the village was an old but still 
handsome mansion, with a fine lawn stretching away from it on 
every side, bere and there planted with clumps of magnificent old 
trees, which sheltered as well as adorned it, and surrounded by a 
thick hedge, the growth of many a year, which partially concealed 
it from the eye of the traveler. It had long been the residence of 
a wealthy and aristocratical family from the city, who spent there 
the summer, and were the nobility of the place. ‘They were looked 
upto by the simple people of the country around, as beings of a 
superior order, and were imitated by the better sort in all their fash- 
ions and follies. ‘The father was a benevolent old man, for he once 
gave me two apples and permission to gather all the chestnuts | 
could find on the estate. I recollect that they had a large pew in 
the church, and the father would stand up and utter the responses 
with an independent air, while the demure daughters would hide 
their fine faces and look solemn, conscious that the eyes not of God, 
but of the congregation, were on them. And then after church they 
would depart in state in the old carrriage, and whirl a great cloud of 
dust upon the foot passengers. But the two young ladies were mar- 
ried soon to some great people in the city, and then for two or three 
years the visits of the family to the country were not so regular. 
But soon the two younger daughters began to grow up, and when 
Miss Charlotte arrived at sixteen, she grew very romantic and would 
spend the whole summer out at Bushville. 
here was no school of any note in the town, and so one summer 
when they came out, the young ladies brought out a tutor with them, 
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under whom to pursue their studies. He was a conceited little moy. 
tal; he wore a green frock-coat, w alked with a brisk step, and nod. 
ded with a patronizing air to those with whom he had made acquaint. 
ance. He soon got into general favor, for he had a word for ever 
body, and sometimes, once at least, it was a word and a blow, {, 
he gave me a hard cut with his switch, because, as he said, it wa 
impolite in me to sit on the fence with my back to the road. I neve, 
liked him afier that. Hie wrote poetry in the albums of all the youp. 
ladies in the village, and as he was * quite a genteel young man 

and “had evidently been brought up in good society,” he becay 

the beau of all the village parties and the supreme authority ina 

matters of taste, and I have the best authority for saying, that |y 
made the hearts of several young ladies beat faster than there wa. 
any occasion for. But if Mr. Bunce was susceptible, he was by ; 

means inclined to allow his susceptibility to run away with him, ang 
he always maintained so much vigilance over his affections, as 
keep them entirely under the control of his understanding. Hi 
had too high an opinion of his own merits, not to think of rising by 
them in the world, and being of an imaginative cast of mind, he woul: 
sometimes, in his hours of solitary musing, give the reins to his ima. 
gination, and lose himself in a wilderness of brilliant anticipations, 

For some time after his arrival at Bushville, he passed his ti 
pleasantly enough. He figured among the ladies, which was bs 
delight, and he was considered by all the young beaux of the plac 
avery happy man. But how litle do we know of the happiness 
others! How often is he whom the world calls blessed, only the 
miserable victim of ennui or melancholy! Notwithstanding all ty 
felicitous circumstances in which he was placed, he was restless an’ 
unhappy, and his spirit was disquieted within him. Deep sii 
would come unbidden from his bosom; be lost something of hi 
sprightly vivacity ; and he would sometimes be seen walking in th 
moonlight, with a slow and rather sorrowful step. But he neglect 
none of his duties; indeed, his solicitude for his fair pupils rather 
increased, and the eldest, who was his particular charge, occupied 
much of his leisure meditation. Like a most praiseworthy precep- 
tor, he often considered how he should render her pursuits agreeabli 
to her, and strew with flowers the thorny road she was endeavorin: 
to travel. 

Miss Charlotte W. was a young lady of about seventeen, sma. 
but finely formed, with long black rinulets and a full dark eye that— 
Mr. Bunce was not long in discovering her charms, and his waywar’ 
heart was gone, ere he knew it, past recovery. He was in love, anc 
henceforth he was a changed man—not wiser, but sadder. He los 
all relish for his former pleasures, and delighted to sit gazing on the 
face of his fair pupil, as she read or studied, unconscious of bis ar 
dent look, or he would sit by her side and explain the mysteries 0 
science, or lead the way out of the intricate mazes of some tedious 
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alvebraical problem. ‘Those were to him happy moments, and when 
the sisters would walk out in the evening, with him for their protec- 
tor, he would generally manage to separate his beloved from the rest, 
and walk with the most devoted attention by her side. Or as the 'y 
returned in the cool twilight, he would lead the conversation to senti- 
mental things, and utter with a faint heart some word or hint of love. 
But the gentle Charlotte either did not or would not understand, and 
so matters were for a time stationary, while the disease fed day by 
day upon the poor man’s vitals. Whether it was that she was a little 
coquettish, and had no objection to listen to the soft words of the 
tender-hearted Nathaniel, or whether she was really in ignorance of 
his feclings, | cannot say ; at any rate she threw no obstacles in his 
way, and gave him no reason to think she was displeased, while he, 
poor man, would construe the most innocent word into a token of 
fivor, and live for a week upon a smile of common civility. At 
lenuth, however, he began to take courage. "The old maxim, that 
“faint heart never won fair lady,” bro ught to him, as it has to many 
a better man, some measure of hididiees s, and he ventured, though 
with considerable trepidation, upon amore open avowal of his affee- 
tion. Accordingly, he procured some tinted paper, and penning a 
sonnet in lis best style, he placed it in one of her books and waited 
in silence the event. ‘To his surprise, she took no notice of it, and 
as he did not like to ask any questions, and she behaved very inno- 
cently, he supposed it coul 1 not have met ber eye. On the whole, 
however, be thought it not best to venture upon a repetition of the 
experiment. But as he met with no repulse, his courage began to 
increase, and once he was even on the point of uttering the irrevoca- 
ble words, when his heart failed him, and the opportunity was lost. 

Thus things went on—a whole month passed away and he had 
‘never told his love. Yet it was strange that she could be ignorant 
of it—she surely ought at least to have suspected it, but she showed 
no signs of suspicion. Her silence however encouraged him—he 
dwelt upon the obstacles till they no longer seemed formidable, and 
he resolved to use the first favorable opportunity chance might give 
hin. ‘Thus serewing his courage to the sticking point, he waited 
with the most exemplary patience for the time to come. 

At last it came. = It was a soft, still day—the heat of August had 
been tempered by a storm the day be ‘fore, and Nathaniel was invited 
to accompany the ladies ona walk by the stream before mentioned. 
He complied with delight, and was ready in a moment with his most 
engaying smiles to escort them. ‘They s sallied forth, and he resolved 
to tind some occasion of saying what most he wished. It would be 
useless to recount his many acts of courtesy and kindness as they 
passed on their way, how he tore his unmentionables and pricked 
lis fingers in scrambling after wild roses for his adored—how he al- 
inmost fell into the water reaching after pond lilies with a pole a little 
too short, and how once, in the fullness of his attentions, he carelessly 
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stepped into a ditch which crossed the path, and splashed the dark 
mud over the dress of his companion. 

At length they reached the place. The path which for a short 
time before had been leading them from the river, now turned, and 
through the tangled bricrs and decay ng trunks of trees, brought 
them to a lovely little spot at the water's edge. It was but a few 

yards in extent, but the erass was green and smooth and free from all 
LP cae sa At the back rose a large rock, and two or three others 
were scattered about, which atlorded convenient seats. In front was 
the clear, mirror-like water reflecting with beautiful accuracy the 
trees and skies, while beyond was a rich tract of meadow stretching 
away towards rt distant hills, over which the declining sun was now 
throwing his parting rays. Here they remained for some time, till 
one of the younger sisters suggested that they should proceed toa 
spot some distance farthe ri hic h they desig nated by the name of the 
Arbor. Miss Charlotte, however, was fatigued, and did not wish to 
walk farther, and as both the younger ones were desirous of visiting 
the place, it was arranged that they should proceed on, while Na- 
thaniel and Miss Charlotte should go slowly homeward and wait for 
them in the avenue. How did the poor man’s heart beat within 
him as their voices died away in the distance and were heard no 
more. Ele walked on by her side in silence, for his set speeches 
fled from his treacherous memory as soon as he was alone with her. 

Atlength she spoke. “ You seem silent this evening, Mr. Bunce. 
I hope you are not unwell.’ 

“Not bodily, Miss Charlotte, but I have of late felt something of 
that ‘hope deferred which maketh the heart sick.’ ”’ Here Nathaniel 
put his hand to the left side of his waistcoat and looked with a senti- 
mental air over the front of the lady’s bonnet ; Charlotte blushed, 
and said nothing, for she suspected what would come. 

Again there was silence ; for though she made several attempts to 
turn to another subject, she received only a simple assent from her 
companion, and thus in evident embarrassment they passed on tll 
the house was full in view. ‘They arrived at the spot where they 
were to wait for the rest of the party, and here Nathaniel forced 
himself to speak. He had but a few minutes, for he saw that the 
others were not far off, and therefore in a hurried manner he told all 
that was in his heart. Charlotte could not but feel sorry as she lis- 
tened to him and blamed herself for not stopping the matter at an 
earlier period. She could not say what would give him pain, and 
therefore she spoke not of her own feelings but referred him to her 
father, who she knew would as soon think of marrying the cook 
as of receiving his proposals. The voices of the two younger girls 
were now heard as they came laughing along, Sauls the hero 
and the heroine took some pains to look as unconcerned as possible, 
and to say as plainly as actions could, that nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. They met and proceeded rather silently home. 
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That night Mr. Bunce lay down a hi appier man—a burden had 
been taken from his mind. 1 rue, his encouragement was but slight, 
but he did feel encouraged, and the more he thought of it the better 
was he satisfied. She had not said much, but maiden bashfulness 
had pre svented her saying more, and thus ere he slept he persuaded 
himself into a belief of hisown blessedness. It remained now that 
he should see her father, and having gone thus far it was not so dif- 
ficult to persevere. He contrived, accordingly, to meet the old ven- 
tleman in a day or two, in one of his walks over the farm, and join- 
ing him, they procee ‘ded in company. 

But if Nathaniel had experience “d diflic ulty in communicating to 
the lady herself the state of his affections, notwithstanding all his 
encouragement and pre paration, he found it almost impossible to 
speak to the father. Fathers in general are so unfeeling and eruel, 
and this one in particular was so irritable and passionate that he might 
well fear to meddle rashly with any thing in which he might cross 
the old gentleman’s inclinations, espec ially ona point in which he 
must be so much interested. Hitherto the squire had suspecte “al 
nothing, and therefore the tutor could receive no assistance in the 
form of questions or remarks, but was left to tell his story in the 
best manner he was able. At length, however, he sueceeded 
making hiunself understood, though not without receiving one or two 
glances from his companion, which fairly made his heart sink within 
him. When he had finished, the old gentleman put his hands be- 
hind him, and without any reply, walked hastily on whistling as 
he went. ‘They soon re ached the house, and the squire calling him 
into a little office in which he transacted his business, took some 
bank notes from the desk and handed him his salary for the next 
quarter, without saying a word. ‘Thus far he had been calm, and 
scarcely any token of uncommon displeasure had shown itself, but 
when Nathaniel began with evident signs of weakness to speak of 
“the young lady,” the squire’s smothered wrath, which had been for 
some time accumulating, burst forth like a thunder-clap. “Get 
out, you hypocritical knave ! Off—be gone.” Nathaniel made a 
hasty move towards the door—* out of the house! you whining 
scoundrel, and if ever [see you again on the premises, vi vive you 

cause to repent your impertinence.” 

The poor man was fairly crushed—all his bigh hopes withered at 
once. He made an attempt to speak, but it only increased the old 
man’s violence, and he was driven to take refuge in his solitary 
chamber, and to prepare for his departure. He delayed as long as 
he could, hoping to get a sight of his beloved ere he went, but she 
was closeted with her father, and at length he walked forth ‘alone, 
a banished man.’ He was, however, by no means disposed to give 
up all. He still had hopes that the young lady was not so averse 
to his wishes as her father, and he resolved to remain in the village 
ull he could obtain some further information with regard to her feel- 
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ings towards him, and thus decide upon the course he should pursue, 
He left therefore a direction that his goods and chattels should be 
sent to the village inn, where he bad an acquaintance with the host. 
ess and her daughter, and whither witha saddened heart he now 
wended his lonely way. — 

The family he had left remained quite in a state of confusion, 
Squire Wilmer walked up and down the room, now talking to Miss 
Charlotte—now venting his rage in applying to Nathaniel all the 
contemptuous and injurious epithets his fancy could” sugvest—and 
now for want of something else to say, whistling in silence. Thus 

assed the evening with them; but with Mr. Bunce it was different, 
fe sat at the window of his little room at the inn, gazing at the 
moon and stars, and musing in a melancholy mood over the occur- 
rences of the day. Tle threw himself upon the bed, but sleep fled 
from him, and after a restless and uncomfortable night he rose to 
enter upon a tedious day. Two whole days passed on ; Nathaniel, 
afraid to approach the house, heard nothing from the inmates: 
but on the morning of the third, as he was walking in the street, be 
saw on the opposite side a negro servant of the family. He was a 
waggish fellow, fond of fun, and he had sometimes ventured to play 
his pranks even upon Mr. Bunce himself, and he now saluted him 
with a grin that might be either of pleasure or of triumph. —Nathan- 
iel could not lose such an opportunity of learning the state of things 
in his late domicil, and he therefore crossed and addressed him. 

* Good morning, Sam, how are they all at home this morning ?” 

“ All very well, sir, cept Miss Charlotte, sir. Miss Charlotte not 
been well since you left, sir. Mr. Wiliner went down this mornin’, 
sir.” 

“Ah! has Mr. Wilmer left town ? when will be return?” 

“ He and Mr. George comin’ up to morrow, sir.” (‘This was an 
elder brother of Charlotte’s.) 

Nathaniel had now learnt enough. “ My respects to the ladies, 
Sam—lI suppose they are at home :”’ 

“Yes, sir—good mornin’, sir.” 

Nathaniel returned to his chamber. His resolution was taken— 
he would see Miss Charlotte that afternoon, and then—circumstances 
would decide the rest. Slowly did the hours roll on, but the time 
at last came, and Nathaniel, in his best apparel, set out from his 
habitation on the errand that lay nearest his heart. He passed the 
well known fields and woods,—he walked under the lofty elms,—be 
even laid his hand upon the great iron latch ofthe gate without much 
trepidation, but here his heart began to fail him. Suppose—but it 
was too late now to stay for suppositions, and he resolutely went on. 
At last he stood at the door, and gave a feeble tap with the huge 
brass knocker. He waited some moments for an answer, but no one 
came. He took courage, he had not been heard—he passed to the 
other end of the piazza and knocked again. He heard a door shut, 
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thon a heavy footstep—in a moment more the hall door swung open, 
ad the squire himself stood before the astonished tutor. Nathaniel 
was completely taken by surprise. ‘The idea that the old gentleman 
wiht not have left home had never entered bis mind, and had he 
coon a ghost he could not have been more confounded. He stood 
ant stared into the squire’s face without uttering a word. ‘The 
slence however was not of long continuance. ‘ Well, sir, and what 

w!” were the first words of the excited father. 

«| did not know—I w as not aw wore thought" — 

“Oh! you did, did you? Robert! Sam! Pil teach you to”— 
the remaining words were lost—the squire dvew from behind the 
door his trusty staff, and Robert and Sam appeared promptly at their 
masters summons. ‘* Seize him—catch the scoundrel!’ exclaimed 
the infuriated squire. 

Nathaniel was off like a shot, and his three pursuers were after him 
down the broad path to the river towards which he had ane onsciousl y 
bent his way. He hastened on until he came in sight of the water, 

nd recollected that there was no way of escape there. He looked 
hack. The old man was moving rapidly onward, and the two ne- 

epoes were somewhat in advance of him, and both between himself 

nd the road. Tle quic ‘kened his pace, and at last seeing that his 
only hope was In passing before them, he broke into a full run. On 
he went, and they at his heels, but he was little accustomed to ac- 
tive exertion, and he saw that they were gaining on him. He could 
run too but little farther, for the water was now full before him. 
What was to be done? He had but a moment to deliberate, for 
they were close upon him. Should he allow himself to be taken ? 
The idea was humiliating, and a glance at the squire’s cane made it 
torture. ‘There was no alternative, and with a rueful look at his 
pursuers, Nathaniel gathered up the skirts of his coat under his 
irs—rushed into the water, and shuffled through with all imagina- 
bit speed. 

Once on the other side, he was safe, and he breathed freely. He 
waited not to hear the maledictions which followed him, but turned 
belind the bushes, and after wandering till it was dark in the woods, 
returned wet, hungry and unhappy. Whether the poor man’s ardor 

‘as efleetually cooled by his bath so that his former fee ‘lings no longer 

remained, or whether he was too fearful of the squire’s wrath to re- 
en any longer in the village, | know not; but when the morrow’s 
Ssunrose he was snuely ensconced in a corner of the stage on his 
Way to the city, His sudden departure excited no little surprise 
anong the dames of the village. He no longer attended their little 
parties, or vallanted them or their daughters through the town. He 
ielt it at once and forever, and his name was no more heard among 
the gossips of Bushville. 
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A DEFENSE OF THE STUDY OF MIND. 


Tue ancient could call the soul a spark stolen from the skies, 
emanation from the Deity—a drop from the essence of infinite Spirit. 
The modern can admire its colossal greatness, its gigantic power, an¢ 
its wide control. But most have agreed in turning away from its study 
with disyust. ‘lhey have been contented to see its power displayed 
on the surface, rather than acting underneath. Many might sheley 
themselves from just invective under the plea of incapacity 10 ap- 
preciate its excellence. But more act from ignorance. They seen 
to imagine, that as the study of mind presents litte or no ornames: 
in itself or in its results, it is therefore barren of profit and pleasure. 
Their eye seems formed only for colors, Whatever captivates pot 
their senses, but sues their attention in a homely garb, is met habii- 
ually with a cold repulse. ‘They wage a perpetual crusade agains 
the display of mental power, unless it be expended in blending an 

verfecting before them the beauties of visible and tangible nature. 

f they admire the poet, itis not because in him is mirrored forth an 
exalted genius, so much as because that genius has gathered around 
them the selectest objects that attract the sense. ‘The wise man: 
pleasure—to shut the eye and ear, and hold protracted converse 
with one’s sell—would be to them a destiny as bitter as ever Tan 
lus or Sisyphus could mourn. The study of mind rises above a 
the pursuits which terminate in an acquaintance with colors, form 
and qualities. It rises above the fictions of poetry. It leaves t 
research of the antiquarian, the speculations of the curious, and th 
collected stores of the erudite, far behind it. Yet when the panore 
ma of human society has been spread before us, our eye has fo: 
lowed the finger of eulogy to every thing but the study of min 
The swollen tome, the gilded lay, and the inspiring tongue have bee 
lavish in their praises of those whose studious zeal and quick succes 
know only the compass of the present; while the laborious inves 
tigator of the greatest object—imind, has been left in forgotten sr 
tude, to live unnoticed and to die unknown. 

Perhaps nothing besides Philosophy in its original and higher sens 
so fully merits the civic crown, for its services to the world, as Poet 
It has been the nurse of genius, the mother of civilization, and Wl 


handmaid of the arts; and its services have always been reciproce 
ted with filial reverence and praise. But, while poetry bas nurture: 
the infancy of letters, or won and fired maturer intellect, the stu) FT 
of the mind has elevated and instructed all who have shared 
blessings. If Greece could at first listen only to the wander: 
bard, who, with a sweet prelude on his harp, sang his poem in het 
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temples, if she could dandle on her knee only the child of Apollo 
ind the friend of the muses, she could yet lean, in the decrepitude 
of age, upon the arm of him who taught the simple and the wise. 
if Rome could imitate her glorious career, and like her, deify the 
poet, that philosopher of nature, she could also remember him with 
afection, Who forgot to study earth that he might know its lord, 

Let it not then be imagined, that the study and science of mind 
have been wholly despised by the nations of antiquity. What 
i any one mental philosopher may have been despised in his life- 
time: When the triumphal arches, obelisks and trophies of his co- 
temporaries have been mingled with their kindred dust, the memorial 
of his greatness has been as fresh in its glory as if it were but a 
creature of yesterday. But perhaps he was despised, not Jor his 
opinions, OF the advocacy of them, but notwithstanding them. The 
union of mental philosophy with politics and religion, the jarring in- 
tercourse of the petty Grecian states, or of the Roman provinces, 
placing, as it did, the public instructor in the very front of the battle, 
and an extreme veneration for opinions settled in previous ages, 
though by unskillful hands, combined to cripple him in every thing 
like unshackled inquiry, and bold opposition to sanctioned authority. 
Yet if he has gone down with sorrow to the grave, posterity in after 
times has uniformly reversed the decision, which would have loaded 
him with obloquy. 

Let not then poetry be called the only favorite of the enlightened 
past. While Greece and Rome have taught us, that though in the 
wayward enthusiasm of youth, they could be satisfied but with beauty 
then in actual being; yet ata riper age they were not contented 
without examining that agent—mind, whose power of fancy and of 
thought could make a vale of Tempe out of the darkest concavity 
that nature ever scooped, or gather new brightness into the most ra- 
diant point on high. 

But there is a voice more deep and decisive than any from the 
tongue of man, that testifies in favor of the study of mind. = It is 
the voice of experience. The importance of this study has been 
found to be commensurate with the ignorance of mankind. When 
the nations have been invested with the darkness of ignorance and 
vice, it has been because the philosophy which reveals what the 
study and knowledge of mind comprehend, has been neglected or 
perverted. When society has maintained its proper elevation of 
character, the presence and influence of this philosophy may have 
attracted no notice. But they have been as essential as the elec- 
tne fluid in physics, which likewise would have been unobserved 
had the balance of nature been never disturbed. Yes! when that 
presence has been withdrawn, how sensible has been the void! 
During the slumber between the closing day of ancient greatness 


and the dawn of modern glory, the world ya ga but a restless re- 


pose. And was that inquietude strange ? 


o! learn its cause from 
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the wild Arab who left the wilderness to teach philosophy to Europe 
Go! learn the philosophy of that period, but remember that yoy, 
instructors are Avicena and Averrhoes. Go! see the wild Moc, 
studiously copying into his own tongue the philosophy of Greece 
Philosophy had been cramped and smothered, and in its strugeles 


5 


for life, it could not but convulse the body which it had animated 
while deafened and tongue-tied by law, it bade the wild Nomade 
who had overrun Europe, stop in their wanderings to speak its pra. 
ses and defend its cause. 

It sought an asylum in the open and generous stranger who knew 
not what it was to violate the laws of hospitality ; and under th 
umbrage of his favor, revisited the scenes of its youth. The sick. 
ly atmosphere which it there inhaled, and its struggles for libery 
and life, left it enervated and almost destroyed, Yet it was destip. 
ed to rise again from the dust. ‘The breath from the four quarter 
of the heavens blew. Bone came to bone, sinew to sinew: 
again it stands before us ‘‘a thing of life.” Resuscitate., it look 
around for the mementos of former days. In the midst of its r- 
searches, it finds the ruins of those eternal monuments which ty 
spirits of other days had erected. Their treasures are laid bon 
The inscriptions of their greatness are copied and deciphered. Th 
events of by-gone ages are unfolded ; and the admiring world is jp- 
troduced to the society of the most exalted of our race. The ao- 
cient now converses with the modern, while the latter, fired wi 
new energy in so ennobling society, bursts the bands of ignorance: 
and stands forth disenthralled from an iron bondage. 

Among the advantages of the study of mind—its nature, power 
and destiny, not the least which presents itself to us, is, that it re- 
veals to us its true dignity and elevation. We are thus inspire! 
with that respect for ourselves, which is our only safeguard agains 
vice, and our guide to greatness. We are led to contemplate ow: 
selves, and in that contemplation, to rise above ourselves. — It teach 
es the orator what springs he is to touch, to move the world. |: 
alone can inspire him with that confidence in himself and his cause. 
which will ensure his success. It raises the poet from the conten 
plation of breathless or animate nature, to that of the immortal an! 
godlike. Thus it is that he “in himself is lost,’’ and finding the! 
he is ‘midway from nothing to the Deity”—“a beam ethereal, 
and “a god,” kindles into rapture, as, through the glass of nature, 
he views his Creator—God. ; 


“Yes, in my spirit doth thy Spirit shine, 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew.” 


No longer will he sing of gods, who are but deified men, or the 
mere elements of Nature personified. Nor will he longer see the 
Divinity holding dalliance with earthly joys. If, in the contempl 
tion of Aimse/f in his intellectual nature, he is lost in admiration, be 
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will infer that He who is the Supreme in all conceivable perfection, 
will be most delighted in surveying also Himself,—the only pattern 
of all that is great and glorious. ‘To surround him, then. as he pic- 
tures his abode, with the vile beings of earth, would be a task more 
revolting than to present the purest intellects below in the most 
loathsome forms of the reptile world. But, as the poet has been 
the great regulator of society, he not only becomes thus elevated 
himself, but like the bird, that bears its eavlet upward, and bids it 
eve the sun and thither bend ts wing, he bids the high and low to 
look upon their God, and bathe their spirits in his melting radiance. 

An accurate studied knowledge of the mind also promotes reli- 
vion. We must know ourselves—our capabilities, propensities and 
destiny, to know our duties. We must know, that, within these 
earthly tenements, are spirits destined to escape the bounds of time. 
We must understand their frame and nature, that, while they are 
but in the infancy of their being, we may secure for them a tone 
and nerve, Which, through the vast ranve of their existence, will 
freshen them with unending bloom. If trom “ gods,” we have be- 
come “ worms,” we ought to learn how we may leave our mean es- 
tate, and gain our former vlory. Even in the absence of revelation, 
the study of mind, with the lamp of Nature, will teach us how to 
“reascend.” This alone gives us a solid consciousness of our pow- 
ers and interests. When Cicero was bewildered by sophistical ar- 
cument, and almost pronounced himself the creature of chance, one 
penetrating gaze within banished the thought that would rob him of 
his dignity. A similar reflection upon his nature and faculties, ena- 
bled Socrates to prove that there was a Divinity around and within 
us, and constituted him the great High Priest of the temple of Na- 
ture. Well did he inquire of one, who admired the genius which 
had animated the pictured canvass, and the sculptured marble ; 
‘And do you not much more perceive, with admiration, the design 
and wisdom betrayed in the mysterious specimens of living, acting 
beauty around you?” “ Jam,” was the spirit of his proof, “ and 
surely Thou must be.” Let us, for a moment, exchange points of 
time with the venerable ancient. As we now contemplate mind, 
we look around us for its author. But all within our sight 1s under 
its control. We behold its possessor, man, the lord of this lower 
creation. Where then was his nativity ? Did earth bring him forth? 
He rummages its bowels, and rifles it of its treasures; while he 
spurns to repose his hopes and feelings in its bosom. Did he start 
into being from the mighty deep: Even the small heat of summer 
Will transform the liquid mass into a veil of gossamer, which the 
wind will gather together, fold upon fold, in its storehouse. Came 
he from the air? His spirit in its flight laughs at the rapid light- 
ning, pacing far behind. Or, did the fire usher him into being ? 
Tlus can subsist only on matter. But the soul of man possesses the 
element of unending life. Around him can be found no creator but 
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himself. The elements of the world, fleeting and decaying as they 
are, could never learn to fashion a spirit, that could chain them ig 
their fury, and employ them to subdue each other. Analogy teach- 
es us the identity of nature between the parent and its offspring, 
Thus we shall refer his origin to another, superior to himself in that 
which alone constitutes him, in so considerable a degree, the cop- 
trolling power of Earth. ‘The Superior Intelligence, to which Na- 
ture thus points us as man’s creator, revelation styles our Father, 
and our God. ‘The study of the mind teaches us also our duty to this 
God. By learning ourselves, we learn what actions we approve. We 
see, we feel the smile of conscience. But He, who has thus ere. 
ated us, having powers simif/ar to our own, must also be able to dis- 
tinguish between the evil and the good. Were he malicious and ty- 
rannical, he would not have given to us an inward disposition to ap 
prove the good, since he would thus place his creation in perpetual 
contrast with its creator. He would the rather form us in his own im- 
aye, as all wish to have others consentaneous with themselves, 
Hence knowing what we approve, we know Ais pleasure, which we are 
as truly bound to perform as if it were sanctioned by a command. 
Hence we know our duty to him, and become a law unto ourselves, 

What has been already remarked, will naturally suggest to the 
reflecting mind the influence of correct theories of the mind, in its 
nature, powers and progress, upon the welfare of society. The 
casuist, that probes the corruptions of error, finds its virulence to lie 
in incorrect views of the nature and power of the mind. “ Know 
thyself,” is the recipe which he presents. ‘The enlightened philan- 
thropist refers the relative degradation of society to corresponding 
conceptions of the dignity and glory of the mind. He beholds the 
despot deny the lamp of knowledge to his subjects, with the hope of 
securing his authority under the leaden scepter of ignorance. He 
turns to the people, and finds them glorying in their shame. Not 
knowing that within them is a fountain of pleasure, they cleave to 
the earth for enjoyment, and, determining to fathom its resources, 
wallow in its mire. ‘Thus it is, that all whose zeal or profession 
lead them to disclose the sources of public danger and happiness, di- 
rect us to a knowledge of ourselves, as our only safeguard. ‘The stoic, 
who could base morality on a contempt of happiness, and look with 
indifference on a future state of rewards, beheld, with a frigid soul, 
every attempt to meliorate the condition of his species, while, by 
his morose and bitter aspect, he rendered virtue, which he thus 
bleared and mutilated, an unwelcome object to the world. Thus 
he drew the veil over every brightening prospect of human life, and 
palsied the active energies of the world. The Pyrrhonist. who ques- 
tioned the authority of consciousness, and the testimony of the senses, 
doubted his own existence, and conceived the ties of society to be 
the mere cobwebs of a dreamy imagination. What then mattered 
it to him, that the sacredness of marriage was violated, the rights of 
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property disregarded, and life itself thrown away, as the sport of 
cruelty. It was all but a dream. The materialist, who could say 
that the soul resided in the blood, and was mere sensibility itself, 
said with Catullus, ‘suns may set, suns may rise, but when our sun 
of life is set, there follows a perpetual sleep.’ He carried into prac- 
tice the sensual maxim, “ Eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
No scene of debauchery was too low for him to play the actor. The 
cords that moored society in a calm haven, he severed, and left it to 
float, weather-beaten and broken, without helm or rudder, to de- 
struction. So too, in modern time, the Mahometan, who believes 
that we act only as under the iron yoke of absolute predestination, 
rushes madly into any danger. ‘The raging epidemic he will use no 
means to stay in its progress ; while he will stand, with the iciest 
soul, amid the glow of all the sympathies of our nature. ‘The Hin- 
doo, who says that God is an immense ocean; and himself but a 
phial, floating in its bosom and filled with its substance, which at 
death breaks and mingles its contents with their kindred element— 
losing regard for the future, takes his fill of the present. He is God, 
and God can do no wrong.—Such is the complexion, which a wrong 
mental philosophy gives to the face of human society. As soon 
might we hope to fly. as to climb, blindfolded, to any glory. In the 
absence of all knowledge of ourselves, our capacities, powers and 
nature, legislation could have no existence. Were some favored 
few able to frame a code of laws, worthy of the name, the ignorant 
many would be beyond its influence, but as they felt its rod. Against 
such complete ignorance, God, it is true, has made a provision, Our 
consciousness reflects, with perfect certainty, the image of our busy 
selves, and, if unobscured by sophistry or perverted philosophy, that 
image cannot but be seen. But, when superstition or despotism 
have enshrouded the mind, or rendered its perception oblique, then 
it is that the mental philosopher must call forth the hidden spark of 
of knowledge from the mind. When the sophist would swell into 
undue importance any phenomenon of the mind, the mental philoso- 
plier must show its relative bearing, the extent of its influence, and 
how much it is itself controlled by higher laws and more command- 
ing facts. Or when, from co-existence, two things are alledged to 
sustain to each other the relation of cause and effect, and this asserted 
relation is made the basis or modification of important reasoning, be 
is to show the latent fallacy, and prevent the error which would oth- 
erwise be consequent. Or, if at any time physical facts and rela- 
tions are used to reflect to our easy apprehension the acts or laws of 
the mind, he must convince us that matter can be employed, neither 
as an allegory, nor as hieroglyphics, to body forth to the ear, or eye, 
the truths of mental science. 

When the genius of man was rising from its grave, it was mental 
philosophy that prepared its abode, and pointed it to a high career. 
It was not till the dignity of the mind was appreciated, that the chains 
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of authorized opinion became as tow, in the hands of the sage. And 
it was not till these were broken, that genius ever mounted upward, 
The queries that mind then proposed to itself, were such as he js 
fabled to have asked. who, as the story would have it, awoke into 
being, in the maturity of manhood, on a solitary iske— Whence 
came 1? What am I? Whither am I bound?” Who can bear 
them propounded in the controversies of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, in reality, though not in form, without the intensest inter. 
est. They are the language of the first aspirations of mind. And 
how do our grief and admiration alternate, as we see “ this spark of ° 
the divinity” thrust by its own fiat into the deepest shades “ of 
nothingness,” and afterwards behold it tired of its abode, * through 
upper and through middle darkness borne,’ basking in the light of 
Him, in whom all the magnificence of heaven and earth is lost. 
After it had assumed its true position on the scale of excellence, 
and its spirit of research was abroad in the earth, exploring nature 
and tasking her powers for the benefit of art, those of the finest 
mould in every nation came together, each with his hammer and 
chisel, and with their collected talent, formed a frame-work which 
Hiram’s wealth and Solomon’s taste might emulate in vain—the 
temple of the mind. Within its sacred walls, the studious and the 
learned, the philosopher and the logician, the poet and the orator, 
have ever since offered up their vows and sacrifices. 

Let not then that study, which has awakened genius, be trodden 
under foot. He who would exterminate his species and glut himself 
with blood, might leap exulting upon the mangled corpses of his 
enemies ; he might even insult the dead, and outrage, in his fury, all 
our feelings, and yet be innocent, compared with him who sneers at 
the untiring industry of the sage, that spends his days in unravelling 
the niysteries of the mind. His is a study, without which no other, 
whether in art or science, can come to maturity and be divested of 
the false glare of speculation and theory. 


Y. T.5. 
LINES, 
PENCILED IN AN ALOUM OF “SELECTIONS.” 
An Album—what a pity ‘tis That drew it from its native sand, 
That one so elegant as this— Than own the jewels of a king, 
Designed to be the jewel-case, When made the robber’s offering. 


Where each his own true gem may place, 

Should be filled up ith borrowed w are, A native sun I'd rather glow, 

Though very rich, forsooth, and rare! Whence beams of mine can only flow, 
Though dim as yonder little star 


I'd rather have a diamond crude That twinkles in the heavens afar, 
As human vision ever viewed, Than be the moon, with borrowed light, 
May I but take it from the hand | To gleam upon the frosts of night. 


N. 








